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Clover.—This was the last crop in the ro- 
tation. About two thirds of the lands thus 
sown out were reserved for hay, for which 
the proportion of rye-grass sown among it 
properly fitted it. This was partly cut a second 
time in the same season, and partly pastured 
after the first crop was removed. The other 
third part was pastured from the beginning, 
as the great number of cattle kept on the 
lands required to be provided for accordingly. 

In this manner, for two or three, and in 
some cases, four courses of this rotation, did 
R. Barclay employ his improved lands. At 
last, however, he laid them down wholly in 
pasture; in which they continue to this day, 
being among the very best in the county. 
The pasture grounds are let from year to 
year to cattle-dealers, and fetch a rent of 
from forty shillings to two guineas and a half 
the English acre. 

Plantations.—The most brilliant, perhaps, 
of all R. Barclay’s achievements, at least that 
which most adorns the face of the country, 
was his plantations. ‘These were formed at 
a moderate expense, and yet have every ap- 
pearance of becoming the most valuable part 
of the property. And thus combining em- 
bellishment with utility, he obtained, at the 
least original disbursement, the most lucrative 
prospect in future. 

R. Barclay, from the first, had a propensity 
to ornament Ury with growing timber. Even 
in the lifetime of his father, he projected and 
carried into effect some embellishment of this 
kind, in the vicinity of the mansion, which 
was then but scantily sheltered with wood, 
while there was not a single tree on any 
other part of the estate. This project, how- 
ever, the old gentleman did not much relish ; 
partly, because it was an innovation; and 

partly from a regard to the welfare of his 
sheep, which were thereby curtailed, in some 
measure, of their pasture. Young R. Barclay, 
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however, persevered in his intention; but was} to more than even the whole arable part of 
obliged to compromise the matter with the|tle Ury estate. This assertion will not be 
sheep, by leaving them free access to the| deemed too rash, when we reflect that hard 
pasture; which put him to the charge of| wood is now selling at from three to five 
fencing each tree with three stakes and con- | shillings the cubic foot ; and that many thou- 
necting paling, to guard it againt depredation. | sands of the trees in this plantation contain 
This young wood prospered greatly; and} already more than ten cubic feet of timber 
many beautiful trees in it are still pointed | each. 
out, which he planted with his own hands. It has already been said, that this improve- 
This happened about the year 1756. ment was obtained at a moderate expense. 
This successful experiment encouraged him | The precise amount, however, cannot, at this 
to extend his plantations; which he did upon | distance of time, be ascertained ; but it is not 
a great scale, when, in a few years, he came a, to conceive pretty cotrectly what it 
to the possession of the estate, and had the | might be. The disbursements, which neither 
means of gratifying, uncontrolled, his taste | included trench-ploughing, lime, nor removal 
for this ornamental branch of husbandry. | of stones, would be limited, Ist, to draining 
The ground which he first fixed on for this|of the swamps that originally existed in va- 
purpose, was the banks of the water of Cowie; | rious places in the banks, and which, from 
which, as already stated, flows for about three | the sloping situation, would admit of great 
miles through the lands of Ury. Through | facility in the operation; 2d, of enclosing 
this whole extent, there is a bank shelving} with ditch and hedge ; 3d, of the value of the 
on each side towards the stream on an angie | young plants; and, lastly, of the labour of 
more of less acute, but all too steep for tillage. pitting and planting them ;—all which, at the 
These banks are, in some places, thirty yards | moderate rates that prevailed about thirty- 
in breadth, and in others, one hundred yards | five or forty years ago, may be safely esti- 
or more, from the water edge to the top of| mated at a sum not exceeding two pounds thé 
the declivity. Both sides taken together, will | acre, or 200J. in all. 
at an average extend to about one hundred| Again; the annual value of the land thus 
yards in breadth on the base; and thus in thé} given up to planting, falls to be added to the 
course of three miles will amount to fully one | estimate, which will be the greatest article 
hundred acres. in the account. But this will not, after all, 
The whole of this is thickly planted with | exceed £20 a year, or 4s. the acre; which, 
deciduous trees, or what is here called hard | considering the general worthlessness of the 
wood ; in distinction from the evergreens or | pasture, conjoined with its general inaccessi- 
firs, whose timber is comparatively softer and | bility, will not be deemed too low a rent. If 
of less value. There are, indeed, a few spruce | we take the pains to calculate, on the com- 
and silver firs planted near the upper margin,| mon principles of arithmetic, what all this 
to afford shelter in that more exposed situa-|may amount to, at compound interest, for- 
tion. But through nine parts in ten of the| borne seventy years, which we may, from 
whole plantation there is only hard wood, | what is already seen, set down as the period 
such as oak, ash, elm, &c. These are abun-| of perfection in the wood—it will come to 
dantly sheltered by the natural warmth of the | £17,856. But this sum, considerable as it 
hollow, which is rendered still more mild from | may in this view appear, is little indeed, com: 
its various windings, occasioning one part to| pared with the value of 100,000 trees, that 
be continually protected under cover of an-| may then be reasonably expected to have at- 
other, from whatever quarter the wind may | tained to such a state of maturity as to be 
blow. Nothing can exceed the prosperous} worth more than twenty shillings each, at an 
state of this beautiful plantation. Many of| average. 
the trees are already nine or ten inches in| Besides this plantation on the banks of the 
diameter, and from twenty to thirty feet in| Cowie, there are others of hard wood in va- 
height below the branches; and there does| rious clumps, belts and hedgerows, around 
not appear to be a misthriven one among the | several of the enclosures. There is likewise 
whole ; amounting to perhaps 400,000; but} a beautiful den planted partly with hard wood, 
there is every rational prospect of, at least,| by a small rivulet which flows from the north 
one fourth part coming to complete maturity. | towards the house of Ury. Altogether, in this 
The ultimate value must be very great; nor|den, and in the different clumps, belts and 
can that prospect be at any great distance of | hedgerows, there may be about sixty acres of 
time. In less than half a century hence, the | plantation; and of this there may be about 
tiraber wood on this river side (extending to| one thifd part of hard wood, with two thirds 
the moderate quantity of 100 acres) will be|of different kinds of fir intermixed. The 
worth more than all the conterminovs 900| whole is in a very prosperous condition; 
acres of arable land put together ;—perhaps| and, besides being highly ornamental, and 
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affording much shelter, must ultimately be of | lands, his improvements expanded more wide-|country. On his other lands of Allardice, 


great value. 


ly; and more people, from the neighbour- 


Hallgreen and Davo, situated about ten or 


The most extensive, however, of the woods | hood, to carry them on, were required. These, | twelve miles from Ury, he made many essen- 


of Ury are entirely of fir, upon the hill sides 

and hill tops of what may be called the back 

ground of the improved part of the estate. 

There, R. Barclay has planted upward of 800 

acres. These hills, thus clothed with wood, | 
being of considerable altitude and seen from | 
far, have a very happy effect in enlivening | 
the general aspect of the country. The wood | 

itself, however, is not all thriving. In the | 
lower parts of the hills, where the soil is| 

tolerably good, and where the exposure is not | 

too severe, the firs are doing well, and have | 
every appearance of being valuable ; but, fur- | 
ther up the hill, they get worse and worse ; | 
till, at the utmost summit, they have nearly | 
failed altogether. This is owing, in a great} 
measure, to the extreme sterility of the soil | 
on these high and bleak situations; but in| 
part also, to “R. Barclay himself having made | 
an improper selection of the kind of wood. 
He had an ill-judged partiality for the Scotish | 
fir, esteeming it the most hardy of the pine | 
race, and the most adapted to the climate of| 
the country. This induced him to plant these | 
more exposed places, almost exclusively, with | 
this kind. Time, however, has shown, that | 
the Scotish fir is not at all a hardy plant, but | 
among the most delicate and feeble of the fir | 
species; and will thrive no where, unless it) 
be in some favourite situation, such as in deep 
glens in the interior of the Highlands, where, | 
there can be no question, it grows to a large | 
size, and is a most valuable timber. In all | 
plantations, however, along the eastern coast, | 
the larix seems a much more hardy tree, and 
better adapted for an alpine exposure. Of this 
there is a striking example to be met with at 





Ury itself; w here a small plot, planted with 


however, were of a cast not altogether to his | 
mind; for he did not meet with that alert 
service from them that corresponded with 
his own ideas of activity. This set him upon | 
getting servants from a more enlightened | 
part of the country ; and accordingly he en- 
gaged some from the county of Norfolk in | 
England. With the assistance of the English | 








sorvants, he set himself to the training of his | 


/own people to a more dexterous habit of 
| working, and to a more thorough knowledge 
of his operations; some of which, such as 


draining, hoeing, planting, enclosing, &c. were | 


entirely new ; and all of them being on an im- 
| proved principle, were of course so far an al- 
teration of the common practice. His disci- 
| pline was severe, but it was very correct. He 
would admit of no slovenly practice—no 
slighting of the work. 


himself ; for while he delivered out his direc- 
tions in the most clear and distinct manner, 


he could, with his own hand, show them the | 


true mode of performance. He could even 
enforce his authority with something more 
effective than verbal injunctions ; for it is said 
that the clownish obstinacy of his people was 
not unfrequently corrected by manual disci- 
pline. I have indeed met with different peo- 
ple that confess (and even in some measure 
glory in it,) that they had the knowledge of 
their work beat into them by R. Barclay. 
This strict government had the happiest con- 
sequences ; for not a little of the general 
dexterity (to be afterwards noticed) in the 
Kincardineshire labourers, is still to be traced 
to the original system of their education, 
|established by R. Barclay of Ury. His esta- 


larix on the top of ove of the hills, continues | blishments were indeed very extensive. At 


still vigorous and thriving ; while all around, | 


| Ury alone, he had, in general, from forty to 


the feeble Scotish firs, after thriving a few | sixty people constantly employed, either in 


years against the sterility of the soil, and the | 
coldness of the exposure, have dwindled down | 
to the size of juniper bushes. 

It may be observed, with regard to the | 


|the common operations of husbandry, or in| 


the extraordinary work of improvement. He 


Nor did he require |from his having instructed so many of his 


| any thing of his people but what he could do | 


tial meliorations ; though not to such an ex- 
tent as upon Ury, which, being his favourite 
place of residence, he exerted himself more 
strenuously towards the decoration. He had 
aiso different places in lease to which his im- 
provements were extended. 

If we confine our ideas of the benefit con- 
ferred on the county, by R. Barclay’s im- 
provements, to the meliorations which he 


\effected on the lands actually under his own 
| management, 


his exertions, in this respect, 
must rank him high in the view of every in- 
telligent and reflecting mind. But his value, 
as a cultivator, was not so circumscribed. 


|There are other circumstances, that, as an 


agriculturist, have extended much further the 
circle of his usefulness. Among these may 
be stated the happy consequences arising 


labourers in the. most correct mode of culti- 

vation, who, diverging in various directions, 
have carried the “knowledge, thus acquired, 
to every place where they have been em- 
ployed. ‘To have been in the service of R. 
Barclay, always was, and still is, a great re- 
commendation to any servant. Some of these 
have even advanced themselves into a higher 
class, and are distinguished as tenants, by a 
spirit of industry and exertion becoming the 
disciples of such a great master. His ex. 
ample, all along, had also a wide and exten- 
sivé range. The fame of his improvements 
spread far ; and the light thence diffused, has 
beamed in a thousand directions over the face 
of the whole land. 

Comparative Value-—What may be the 
real value to the estate itself of Ury, from 
the improvements made on it by R. Barelay, 
is perhaps not very easy to ascertain. The 
only facts on the subject that I have to state 
are, Ist, That forty-seven years ago, when 





R. Barclay succeeded to the property, the 
rent of all that part of the estate which he 


| employ ed also from twenty-four to thirty-two | afterwards improved, was £200 a year. 2d, 


'work-horses. He never employed oxen. He | 


That the rent now of the pastures, as they 


plantations on the hilly parts of Ury, that|could endure no sluggish motion; and his | come to be Jet, year by year, runs from £2 
although they cannot be compared w ith those | | operations were all conducted in a style of|to £2 12s. 6d. the English acre. The quan- 


raised on the lower grounds, yet there is still | 
such a considerable proportion that continue | 
in a thriving condition, as must make them, 
on the whole, a very profitable concern. The 
original expense of planting would probably 


too much celerity to admit of the slow pace 
| of the ox. 


| Along with his Englishmen from Norfolk, | 





he imported several of the Norfolk implements | 
| of husbandry ; more especially the wheeled 


| tity of improved land is 903 acres; of which 
about 300 acres were entirely waste land, 
‘and afforded no rent at all. ‘The improved 
land, however, is not all in pasture. There 
are three farms, comprehending 334 acres, 





not exceed 15s. the acre; while the value of| plough, and the large eight-horse wagon. The | which are under lease at a rent of from 25s. 


the pasture, on such a wretched soil, can| first of these, as being unque stionably the most | to 30s. the acre. 


hardly be estimated at any thing at all. So | 
that the whole expense, even calculating it 
on compound interest to the present day, would | 
not exceed £2500; a sum far less than the | 
present value of the thriving part of the 


plantation, were it appreciated at only Six. | 


pence a tree. 

When R. Barclay commenced his opera- 
tions, in the year 1760, he employed only the 
people of the country, that were bred on his 
own lands, or in the vicinity. At this time 
the scene of his improvements was very limit- 
ed in extent, and the number of his work- 
people not great. But in proportion as he 
acquired the occupation of more of his own 


correct implement of tillage, at the time, met 
'with a favourable reception in the country, 
and soon spread to a considerable distance. 
|The more simple and equally effective Scot- 
ish plough, improved by Small, has now, how- 
ever, almost entirely superseded it. The large 
wagon never came into general use; nor did 
it extend its influence beyond R. Barclay’s 
own lands. It is too expensive and too un- 
wieldy a machine to obtain much footing in 
Scotland. 

R. Barclay’s operations, however extensive 
on the lands of Ury, were by no means limit- 
ed to that. estate. His improving hand was 


stretched over a much larger expanse of 


The rent, however, of the 
|whole estate, amounts to about £1650 a 
year; and there can be little question that, 
| Were it now to let, it would bring £1800, or 
nine times its original value. It must not 
however be disguised, that, owing to the fall 
of the value of money, this property would 
have rented, at present, though there had not 
a single improvement been made on it, at 
£400 a year. But this, at all events, leaves 
£1400 a year, as the increase of rent made 
by these improvements alone, on this part of 
ithe property. Now, though it should be 
made appear that R. Barclay’s improvements 
should have cost him even more than a prin- 
| cipal equal to the above £1400 as interest, 
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yet, as there still remains the value of the 
plantations—a value that is rapidly increas- 
ing—there can be no doubt whatever that R. 
Barclay augmented his fortune by his im- 
provements, very considerably indeed. 


R. Barclay began his operation in the year 


1760; and continued unremittingly to im- 
prove and embellish till about 1795. 


ord Adam Gordon, a stop was put, in a 


| The body of polypes is formed of a kind 
of inspissated mucus, with confusedly agglo- 
merated, and probably nervous, molecules 
equally distributed ; it is covered by no skin, 
is extremely contractile, and forms an ali- 
mentary sac open at one end, serving both 
for mouth and anal passage. The equal dis- 


A year |tribution of nervous molecules through the 
previous to this, being elected a member of 
yer for the county, in the room of 


| whole substance of these animals, will account 
for their extreme tenacity of life. In fact, 
|this uniform gelatinous mass, which is with- 


great measure, to his agricultural pursuits. | out any organized structure, may be regarded 
He died April 8th, 1797, in the 67th year of|as a kind of primary substance, which pos- 


his age. 


a 


As the editor of “ The Friend,” has al- 
ready inserted in the columns of his valuable 
paper some extracts from Kirby’s Bridgewa- 
ter Treatise, I take the liberty of forwarding 
him the following, which I think equally en- 
tertaining and instructive. 


POLYPES. 


The tribe of animals to which we are next 
to direct our attention, though not invisible 


|sesses characters, in some respects, common 
to both animal and vegetable matter. 

This substance without any nervous centre 
| —though nervous influence, one would think. 
must be in most force round the orifice where 
the tentacles are in action,—yet full of cere- 


| bral matter, sensible to the light without any 


organ of sight; extremely irritable; alter- 
nately contracting and expanding, and thus 
moving without any apparatus of muscles ; 
with no trace of organization but the tubular 
rays that surround its mouth, which appear 
to perform the office of eyes, hands, feet, and 


like the last, are almost equally concealed | Jungs ; this singular substance lends a clue to 


from our view by the medium that they in- 
habit; so that, with the exception of those 
that abound in fresh water, and are easily 


form the class into Orders according to the 
circumstances in which it is placed. 
In the Madrepores and others, its Maker 


kept alive for examination, the great body of|for mighty purposes has enabled the animal 


them inhabiting the ocean can seldom be 
studied in a living state. All the polypes are 


to form for itself a fixed calcareous house or 
polypary as it is called, consisting often of 
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aggregate animals, in which they differ from | 


most imperfect of them, as the sponges and|to the general body at its other extremity, 
some of the alcyons, seem to consist merely | and each with an external aperture, by which 
of a gelatinous mass, without any organs of|they are protruded, and expand like a flower. 
prehension, which by its alternate contrac- In the Coral and affinities, it forms an in- 
tion and dilatation, imbibes or sends out the | ternal calcareous axis, which it envelopes as 


ment; but the great majority have a mouth like the preceding tribe ; and from this crust, 
furnished with arms or tentacles varying in/|or bark, the tentaculiferous mouths of the 
number. These are described as tubes, filled | polypes emerge. 
with fluid, expanding at the base into a small | articulated. 
cavity, which when contracted necessarily 
propels the fluid into the tentacles, and thus 
extends them; but when the tube contracts,|/ admirable historian in M. Trembley, and 
the fluid flows back into the cavity, and the| what I have to communicate with respect to 
points of the tentacles converge over the) them will be chiefly derived from him. With 
mouth. | regard to their reproduction, it is by germs 
These parts are not only organs of sense,|!and cuttings. The former issue gradually 
but also serve many other purposes, particu-|from the body of the parent polype, as the 


In some the axis appears 





they very probably assist in respiration, which | bud that forms the commencement of a young 
appears evidently connected with the alternate | one, is a continuation of her skin, and iis 
contraction and expansion of these animals. | stomach of her stomach. When she takes 


innumerable cells, each containing a separate | 
the majority of the preceding class. The | individual with its mouth and tentacles, united | 


The common polypes of stagnant waters, | 
belonging to the first order, have met with an|ternal shape resembling cups, bowls, and 
| vases: several gigantic specimens of this kind 





merable arms were at work, there was no 
confusion amongst them. 

But these animals, as is well known, do not 
multiply solely by germs, but also by cuttings, 
as they may be called; their substance is so 
instinct with life, that nothing appears able to 
destroy it—a circumstance, perhaps, arising 
from the nervous molecules of which it seems 
almost to consist. If divided transversely, 
each segment will become a distinct animal, 
send forth tentacles round its upper aperture, 
and close the lower one ; if it is divided longi- 
tudinally, each half will form a separate tube 
in an hour, and begin to ply its tentacles in a 
day ; even if divided into longitudinal strips, 
instead of the sides turning in, as in the for- 
mer case, each strip becomes inflated, and a 
tube is formed within it: and what is still 
more wonderful, and seems next te a miracle, 
these animals may be turned inside out, like 
the finger of a glove, without destroying either 
their vitality, their power of producing germs, 
and of catching, swallowing, or digesting their 
food: so that they have, properly speaking, 
neither a within nor without, both surfaces of 
their alimentary canal being equally fitted for 
digestion. This, however, is not so entirely 
anomalous as it may at first sight appear; for 
cuttings of some vegetables, if planted in- 
versely, will take root, the top bearing the 
root, and the bottom the branches and in- 
florescence. 

The majority of the marine polypes are at- 
tached, in some way, to a calcareous support 
formed by themselves, which is called by 
Amoureux, Lamarck, and other continental 
writers, their polypary; and they are none 
of them locomotive except the last order. 

In the tribe including sponges, nutrition 


'seems carried on by a kind of systole and 
water from which the animal derives its nutri-| the bark does the tree: it is fixed by its base | 


diastole, the sea water being alternately ab- 
sorbed and rejected by the tubes composing 


| the substance of the sponge, they having no 
| organs to collect their food in any other way. 


Many of these productions are remarkable 
for being hollowed internally, and in their ex- 


were collected in India by the late lamented 
Sir Stamford Raffles, to whose indefatigable 
exertions, judicious arrangements, and uncom- 
mon ardour in her cause, science is so deeply 


| indebted, and presented by him, witb the rest 
larly those of prehension and motion; andj|trunk of a tree sends forth a branch. The| 


of his valuable collections, to the Museum of 
the Zoological Society, where they are now 
to be seen. Their general structure also, as 
well as form, fits them for receiving a large 


They are also so constructed as to lay hold| her food, the bodies of her young are seen | quantity of water, as well as for parting with 


of every substance that floats within their 
reach, whether by means of any gummy ex- 


whether they are furnished with very minute |they have grown thus as branches for some 
suckers by which they can adhere to any sub-|time, and even have pushed forth germs 
stance, has not been ascertained. 


observed, that when the common polype of| parent stem, and become separate animals. 
fresh water touched any little animal with 


Trembley | themselves, they detach themselves from the | 


It is stated that, by this mode of genera- | 


also to inflate themselves as if they had taken|it, in proportion to the pressure, when re- 
Dy | it with their own mouths, and the food may | 
cretion like bird-lime, as some suppose, or| be seen passing from one to the other. After | 


ceived: in the living animal, this pressure is 
produced by its expansion. 

W nat particular function, or office, has been 
devolved by the All-wise Creator upon these 
zoophytes, which are produced so rapidly, 
and in such numbers, on the bed of the ocean 
and its rocks, has not been ascertained, As 


one of its long tentacular arms, it was imme- | tion, in the space of a month a single polype| in the case of a vast variety of other marine 
diately arrested, and in spite of the most vio- may be the parent of a million of descendants. | animals, they probably derive their nutriment 
lent efforts to liberate itself, which he com- Trembley observed some long branches of| from the contents of the water absorbed by 


pares to those of a fish that had been hooked, | trees that had fallen into the water, which he 
was held fast, and carried to the mouth of| describes as being as full of polypes as a pe- 
the polype and swallowed. ruke of hairs; and that though their innu- 








their tubes; they may contribute their part 
to the depuration of the oceanic waters, and 
to the maintenance of the equilibrium amongst 
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their inhabitants, however minute, which is 
necessary to the general welfare. Doubtless, 
in their creation, He, who inhabiteth eternity, 
to whose view all time as well as all space is 
present, had in view the benefit of his creature 
man, to whom they form a very useful pre- 
sent, and which he has long applied to his 
purposes. Sponges were in use as early as 
Aristotle’s time, when the people that em- 


ployed themselves in collecting them observed, | 
that when they attempted to pluck them up| 
they appeared to resist, whence they con-| 


cluded they had some sensation. They now 


form a very considerable article of commerce. | 


The fishery for them is chiefly carried on in 
the. Mediterranean, particularly in the Grecian 
Archipelago. The collection of them is. at- 
tended with danger, as they are fixed to the 
rocks at the depth of several fathoms, so that 


the. sponge-fishers must be excellent divers. | 


Tournefort says, that no youth in these islands 
is allowed to marry, till he has given proofs 
of his capacity in this respect. Amongst 
plants, as W. S. Mac Leay has, I think, re- 
marked, sponges present some analogy to the 
puff-balls. 


RED PIPE MOUNTAIN. 


The following letter, says the Buffalo Jour- 
nal, was received by a gentleman of this city 
from the American artist, George Catlin. 


Prairie Du Cuten, Oct. Ist, 1836, 

Since I left you I have been through a 
variety of scenes, of toils, and hardships, yet 
of pleasure and satisfaction. The Red Pipe 
Mountain, which I told you was one of the 
principal objects of my summer’s campaign, 
T have seen, and from it | am now wending 
my way back again, and with good luck | 
shall be able to reach your beautiful city ina 
few days after the receipt of this letter. At 
that time I can give more of detail, but at 
present, in brief, a few ideas of this strange 
anomaly in nature, and the mode in which 
we approached it. I mean the Pipe Stone 
Quarry, on the Couteau de Prairie—anomal- 


ous, inasmuch as it is the only locality of this| to go on. 


mineral known of, and located on the summit 
of the Couteau du Prairie—one of the su- 


the water of St. Peters from the Missouri, is 
situated, by some freak of nature which is 
| difficult to understand, the quarry of the red 
|pipe stone. There is something so exceed- 
ingly pretty and picturesque in the appear- 
ance of the place itself, that it cannot be de- 
scribed ; which, together with the exquisite 
beauty of the stone, and the interesting tales, 
mysteries, and traditions relating to it, will 
be rich subjects for the labours both of my 
brush and pen, which I may hereafter use for 
the instruction and entertainment of the world. 
The quantity of stone that might be procured | 
is almost without limits, and its exceeding 
beauty can only be known by the examination 
of specimens which I shall bring with me. 
That part which the Indians use (and which 
| only they will use) is deep red, entirely infe- 
|rior in beauty and richness to those parts 
which are variegated with almost the colours 
| of the rainbow. 

The singular appearance of a precipice, 
two miles in length and thirty feet high, in| 
the middle of this smooth and stoneless region | 








of green fields, is, of itself, a striking object 
| to look upon; and when that perpendicular | 
ledge is contemplated and viewed as it is, of | 
all colours and polished by the action of the} 
air upon it, as if a liquid glazing had been 
| poured over it, one stands filled with wonder 
[and admiration. 

The Indians have an idea that this red 
| stone is a part of their flesh, that they were 
created from it, and that it would be sacrile-| 
_gious and impious to convert it to any other} 
use than the pipe, which is used for peace- 
| making and conciliating to the Great Spirit. 
| These feelings so wrought upon them that | 
| when we were passing through a village of 

theirs at and near the Traverse De Loix, 150 
_miles from the quarry, they assembled in| 
/numbers around us, and made us prisoners, 
| lavished their threats upon us in every possible 
| form—telling us that the Sioux had altogether 
in council resolved that no white man should 
/ever go there. ‘Fhey threatened to kill our 
| horses, and even ourselves, if we undertook 
We persisted, however, in the de- 
termination to go on, even at the risk of our 
|lives, which we did, (after being detained for 





blimest scenes in nature—at the distance of| some time) though they sent expresses ahead 


about 180 miles N. W. of the Falls of St. 


\of us, and gathered around us, making us 


Anthony: which distance is one of almost|trouble and vexation by their threats and 


entire prairie and richest soil. 


We com.|cries, and groans, at every village through 
menced rising the grand swells of the Cou-| which we passed. 


They considered it an in- 


teau—and for the distance of forty miles we | vasion of their religious privileges, and conse- 


gradually rose, swell above swell, and terrace | quently were greatly distressed. 


‘than of ordinary human beings. 


We said | 


ancient Egypt in wisdom and knowledge, in 
the splendour of her power and civilization, 
are attested by all antiquity, and recent in- 
vestigations of her architectural. remains show 
that the one half had not been told us. The 
developements made by modern travellers 
have displayed her arts—her science—and 
her history to modern view beyond any thing 
known to the Greeks and Romans.. With 
them, (the 18th dynasty of Egyptian kings, I 
quote from an article in the Poreign Quar- 
terly Review,) civilized society may be said 
to have originated on the wreck of the cyclo- 
pean or pastoral community ; and during this 
dynasty all the most momentous events con- 
nected with the human race appear to have 
occurred. ‘Fo this dynasty, either at its 
origin or during its progress, may be traced 


the greatest events that concern our social 


well-being at this very day—the establish- 
ment of judicial, legislative, and fiscal depart- 
ments of government may be assigned to it— 
and of the whole framework of political me- 
chanism necessary to give motion, steadiness, 
and permanence to the social machine. It 
was during the dynasty of these- same kings 
that the first colonization of Greece took 
place. Three steps lead us from Athens 
through Rome to the institutions of England ; 
to all and every of the advantages and bless- 
ings we possess of fully developed civilization. 
All these results may be traced to the 18th 
dynasty of Egyptian kings. The svblime 
and magnificent monuments erected by this 
ancient race of monarchs, on the plain em- 
braced by “ the hundred-gated Thebes,” at- 
test to. this day their taste, their ambition, 
their wealth, and their power. They suggest 
ideas of the works of fabled enchanters rather 
It was on 
that myriad-columned plain, beneath its gor- 
geous archways and gigantic colonnades, that 
Champollion, in the excited language of as- 
tonishment, exclaimed, ‘“ these porticos must 
be the work of men one hundred feet in 
height !” “It appeared to me,” says Belzoni, 
“ like entering a city of giants.” Rossellini’s 
illustrations prove that imagination itself has 
scarcely invested this line of potentates with 
attributes of too surprising a character: Ros- 
sellini proves, that so far from making any 
extraordinary advance in the arts, contribut- 
ing to the splendour or the comfort of society, 
WE have yet to recover artes perdite (lost 
arts) known to the Pharaohs of the dynasty 
to which we refer. There are many effects 
of art which the Egyptians at this time pro- 


above terrace, where for the whole distance | every thing we could to convince them that| duced, which we are not capable of accom- 
not a tree, nor a bush, nor a weed, was to be | our views were friendly, and that we went to| plishing. Some rest on cotemporary evidence, 
seen. A beautiful green turf covers the whole | gratify our curiosity, instead of going as they | others are demonstrated by the palpable evi- 


distance, the grass of which is not more than/ said, to see what it was worth. 


We did not | 


dence brought before our eyes by Rossellini 


three or four inches in height, and green and | satisfy them, but we reached the place with| (Pictorial. representations taken from the 
soft to the eyes as velvet. When lifted to its| much difficulty and satisfied ourselves for all 
very extremity, one seems to stand almost in| the trouble and toil of a summer’s campaign. 


the clouds, and behold around him the most | 
extended and magnificent panorama of count- 
less hills, and mounds, and plains, that multi- 
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ply and diminish in distance to infinity. The| T#& ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, NEGROES. 


whole of the vast landscape is without tree or 


Ancient Egypt was the source of ancient 


herbage, save the grass which covers every | civilization. Greece derived her science and 


thing like a carpet of green velvet. 


walls of Egyptian temples.) We see the 
sculptors in the act of cutting the inscriptions 
on the granite, obelisk, and tablets; we see a 
pictorial copy of a chisel and tools with which 
this operation was performed. But our tools 
would not cut this stone with the precision of 
outline which, the inscriptions retain to this 
day. Setting aside the, lost art of hardening 


arts from Egypt, transmitted them to Rome| copper implements of war, what means had 


On the very top of this ridge, which divides|and to modern times. The. attainments of|the Egyptians of hardening their iron or steel 
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implements for the purpose in question? We 
have at all events lost this art. The same 
arguments may apply to some of their cameos 
and intaglios, with this addition, that the mi- 
nute delicacy of their details could only be 
effected by means of a microscope. We could 
not produce them without its aid. The He- 
brew legislator inferentially ascribes to the 
Egyptian chemist the art of making gold 
liquid and retaining it in that state. This we 
have not the power to do. The productions 
of the goldsmiths and silversmiths of Thebes 
are exhibited (pictorially) by Rossellini. He 
exhibits gold and silver tureens, urns, vases, 
&c., of the most exquisitely beautiful work- 
manship, and tasteful as well as magnificent 
forms. An Egyptian sideboard with all its 
details, not excluding dishes, plates, knives, 
and spoons, near 4000 years ago, bore striking 
resemblance to the sideboards of our modern 
palaces and villas. Not the slightest im- 
provement has been made in the tasteful 
forms of their household furniture to this 
day. After our enumeration of some of the 
early arts, including the artes perdite, of an- 
cient Egypt, our readers may have been 
tempted to exclaim “ there is nothing new 
under the sun!” But the exclamation would 
be still more justifiable and appropriate after 
a complete survey of the trades and manu- 
factures of Egypt (exhibited in Rossellini’s 
representations copied from the Egyptian 
temples.) The whole process of manufactur- 
ing silk and cotton, with all its details of reel- 
ing, carding, weaving, dyeing, and patterning, 
may be more especially named. ‘These ex- 
tracts show that the boasted scientific arts of 
modern times do not come up to the Egyptian 
wisdom of 4000 years ago. ‘They show that 
mankind, instead of advancing, are just attain- 
ing to the standard of ancient AFRICAN science 
and art. 

Of the fame of Egypt’s wisdom all have 
heard—of the gigantic size of her eternal 
pyramids—the splendour of her twenty thou- 
sand cities—of Thebes with her hundred 
gates and superb palaces and temples—of the 
wisdom of her laws and policy—of her mighty 
conqueror Sesosrris, who drew kings at his 
chariot wheels, and left monumental inscrip- 
tions of his prowess from Ethiopia to India ; 
all this is well known, but many will be star- 
tled to be told that Egypt—ancient, renowned, 
victorious Egypt, the mother of science and 
arts, both ancient and modern, was INHABITED 
BY Necross ; that the Egyptians were in fact 
black, curly headed negroes / Startle not, gen- 
tle reader, you shall have the best of testimony 
—that of an eye-witness—no other than the 
father of history, Herodotus. This celebrated 
Grecian historian flourished in the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ; he travelled extensively 
in Egypt, and one of the books of his history 
is devoted to a description of its inhabitants, 
their manners, customs, character, arts, and 
history, derived from personal inspection of 
this country and the narratives of their learn- 
ed men. The historian relates a fabulous ac- 
count of the establishment of the temple of 
Dodona in Greece. ‘“ The priestesses of Do- 
dona assert,” says he,.“‘ that two black pigeons 
flew from Thebes, in Egypt, one of which set- 
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tled in Africa, the other among themselves, 
which latter resting on the branch of a dead 
tree declared with a human voice, that here, 
by divine appointment, was to be an oracle 
of love.” Herodotus accounts for this fable, 
by supposing that the fabled pigeons were 
two Egyptian priestesses carried away from 
Egypt, as he had been told at another temple, 
by the Phenicians. ‘The name of doves was 
probably given them because, being strangers, 
the sound of their voices might to the people 
of Dodona seem to resemble the tone of those 
birds, and the circumstance of their being 
black explains to us their Egyptian origin.” 
—Herod. 2 book, 57 Sec. Beloc’s translation. 
Here the inference is irresistible, that the an- 
cient Egyptians were black. We have no- 
thing to do with the fable or its explanation, 
but only with Herodotus’ remark, that the 
pigeons being said to be black, showed the 
Egyptian origin of the prietesses whom he 
supposed they represented. Forget not that 
the historian had travelled through all Egypt. 
This he tells us repeatedly. 

Again, in speaking of the Colchians, a peo- 
ple of Asia, he says, “ The Colchians cer- 
tainly appear to be of Egyptian origin.” 
Having interrogated both nations on this 
point, the Egyptians were of opinion that the 
Colchians were descended of part of the troops 
of Sesostris, (their ancient conqueror and 
king.) ‘ To this I am also inclined, because 
they are Brack, and have marr sHorT and 
curtine.” The inference is inevitable that 
the Egyptians, cotemporaries of the histo- 
rian, were black, with short and curling or 
woolly hair. “ But a second and better argu- 
ment (for the identity of the Colchians and 
Egyptians) is,” says he, “that the inhabit- 
ants of Colchia, Egypt, and Erurorta, are the 
only people who, from time immemorial, have 
used circumcision.” We have nothing to do 
with the correctness of the historian’s. state- 
ment of his argument. His grouping Ethiopia 
with Colchia and Egypt proves that in Hero- 
dotus’ opinion the Colchians, Egyptians, and 
Ethiopians, were one people in origin and co- 
lour, and he had visited them all. That the 
Ethiopians and Egyptians were the same peo- 
ple, in origin and colour, we have also the tes- 
timony of another ancient historian. “ Dio- 
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structers of mankind? The tables indeed are 
turned ; the African has fallen from his peer- 
less elevation. He now withers under the 
shadow and the strong arm of the white man; 
but let him be transplanted—let him be re- 
turned to his native home, bearing back with 
him the derived arts, science, and civilization 
of his ancestors, and once inore he shall re- 
gain—perhaps surpass, his anciert glory. 
A. J. 
From the Philanthropist. 
FREE PEOPLE OF COLOUR. 


“The free people of colour,” were pro- 
nounced by Mr. Clay, some years ago, to be, 
“ of all descriptions of our population, and of 
either portion of the African race, as a class, 
by far the most corrupt, depraved and aban- 
doned.” 

We apprehend that Mr. Clay, in the above 
remark, has done great injustice to this class 
of our fellow-citizens. Others have followed 
in the same line—and the error, if it be one, 
has been so often repeated that it is now re- 
ceived as a truth so well established as to 
demand no further examination. We think this 
opinion was by no means so boldly hazarded, 
till slaveholders began to look on coloured 
persons who were free as produeing, by their 
presence, alone, discontent among coloured 
persons who were slaves. It was then that 
| they began to brand them incessantly as nui- 
sances, pests, as dangerous to the peace of so- 
ciety. In all the storm of abuse which was 
poured on them by high and low—Christian 
and infidel—to compel them to consent to a 
removal from the land of their birth to one 
on the other side of the ocean, where “ health” 
|is said to be “ good,” when it is annoyed by 
'**a little chill and fever about once in a month 
|or six weeks,” the sufferers could say nothing. 
| They had no press to speak in their defence, 
and they were forbidden to appear on the same 

platform with Mr. Clay and other orators by 
whom they were so mercilessly stigmatized. 

Let us now attend to some of the facts 
which are beginning to be ascertained and to 
| be published for the correction of this error. 
| There were, by the last census, nearly 5000 
| . r Ui 
|free coloured persons in Kentucky. The 
| senior editor of this paper has made extensive 








dorus Siculus informs us that the Ethiopians | enquiry as to the state of pauperism among 


consider the Egyptians as one of their colo- 
> ” 
nies. 


them as indicated by the records of the county 


Would any modern historian say the | courts. He heard of but one, an old woman in 


people of Ethiopia considered the French as | Jessamine county—who was on the pauper 
one of their colonies, unless there was a resem- | list and was supported from the pubiic funds. 


blance in person and colour between the two | 


A very intelligent gentleman, who has re- 


nations ? In remarking on the second quotation | sided in Lexington for many years, informed 
from Herodotus, Volney says, “ it shows that | us within the last two years, that he had no 
the ancient Egyptians were real negroes, of the | recollection of any of the free culoured people 
same species with all the natives of Africa; and | of that city having been tried or punished for 
though, as might be expected, after mixing | criminal violations, or for the more common 
for so many ages with the Greeks and Ro- | infractions of their police regulations. This, 
mans, they have lost the intensity of their |in the very city, too, within a mile or two of 
first colour, yet they still retain strong marks | which Mr. Clay resides. 


of their original conformation,” what will 


In a “ Refutation of the calumnies circu- 


Gov. M‘Duffie, et id genus omne, say now to | lated against the southern and western states 


the negro’s having the stamp of inferiority 
and slavery on his brow, after we have proved 


| respecting the institution and existence of 
ales among them,”—written by Edwin 


his illustrious consanguinity, allied in blood— | Holland, a South Carolinian, we have the 


in brotherhood—in colour,—even in his short 


following views of the “ free mulattoes.”— 


and curling hair, to the conquerors and in-|‘ We are decidedly opposed,” says he, “ to 
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ttn ein a 
any system of legislation that would end in| laudable an enterprise, all seemingly insuper- | total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, 
banishing them. Most of them are industrious, | able difficulties should be disregarded—that | as the only safe remedy against drunkenness. 
sober, hard-working mechanics, who have | competent and judicious instruction on the one 


large families and considerable property.” —_| part, and unconquerable perseverance and in- | nae 
In the Southampton insurrection there was defatigable industry on the other, will ensure | Selected for “ The Friend.” 
not a single free coloured person implicated to the student unfailing success and a rich) COWARDICE AND SELF-LOVE. 


in the remotest degree—yet were hundreds | reward. 


otest ¢ I have often thought it a right noble and 
of them residing in that county compelled by | 


the cruelties and abuse which they suffered | WHARINO ROURNENG APPAREL, dt. en aaeeaanaeebeees eae vi thi a 

: us ty sultered | : pass a just and sober judgment upon all thin 

from the neighbouring whites, to emigrate) Whereas, The time-honoured custom of} that occur, without ever being savpel aside 

. . F eo z 5 i. 

immediately afterwards to the fens and mo-| Wearing mourning apparel for the dead, be- | by the influence of fashion and custom. It is 

rasses of Western Africa. |ing frequently attended with much inconve-| a"noble soul that can practise steady virtue 
*-* | 1o , , , 7% 7 ~ , | - 

Mr. Gayarre, a member of the Louisiana | nience, and always with unnecessary expense ; | j, opposition to the course of the humour of 
legislature, in 1834—(the same we believe | —and whereas, the money which the poor of | the multitude. Not that we should be fond 
who was since elected by that body a senator | OUF people are obliged to spend in this W@Y>) of running counter to the custom of the age 
in congress)—uses this language concerning |! conformity with the tyranny of fashion, | ( nathen wherein We duet: en of & hamee 

; . . at : .| might be ied ; substantial | : : . Y 
the coloured population of Louisiana in a re | Ig fe appli to purposes of substantial ous singularity to show our valour; but when 
port which he submitted to that body :— utility : ‘T herefore be it : ; these customs have a plain appearance of vice 

“Tt has been said, that in the coloured | Resolved, That from motives of economy | and folly in them, we should dare to be vir- 
population of Louisiana, a few respectable in- | alone, if from no other, this practice should |}. 5us and wise in spite of the world 
dividuals could be found. Justice, perhaps, be abolished emeng our people. Some persons have so little love to truth 
would have required the confession, that the | Resolved, Phat all nee eclat and | and virtue, and such an excessive fondness 
many were respectable and the few depraved ;| parade on funeral occasions are in bad taste, | f» the thine called self. that aev will ave 
the many are sober and industrious mechanics, | and should be frowned down by the reflecting | expose themeelves to the least inconveniene 
quiet and useful citizens, who are susceptible | Porton of our community. |in order to support the honour of wisdom on 
of noble sentiments and virtues. ‘Those will | et then follows, requesting the | religion among men. 5 

ieee et , .| auxiliary societies to prese : ; rp). : rd . . - 
not disbelieve this assertion, who will recol i a a 7 he. P ye i copy of - This wretched self-love is so vile a principle, 
lect the courage with which those men fought oregoing pream me on reso utions to ui 1€ | that it will not only constrain a man to avoid 
and bled in 1815, on behalf of the country | presidents of the different beneficial societies | ji, duty, but it will oftentimes push him upon 
which they cannot but love, because it is the and others, &c. After which we have the} most inhuman practices, make him sacrifice 
land of their nativity. This homage is due | following— 


: —~; | his friends, his parents, or his country, to his 
‘a Srerwenl your committee pays it with ON SERVANTS, &c. ‘ee ease and safety.— Warts. 
pleasure,” &c. 


: | Whereas, Th 1 b 
No class of persons were more favourably | 4), ain Gees. Se> ORR. aaeeiint Ge 


; ose of our people who are employed either | 
spoken of by General Jackson for their ala- | ae a. 
crity, their bravery, and their fearlessness in | 


————- 4 
———— 


as domestics in private houses, or as porters AIR BAUM. 


th ble def ¢ New Orl ad in public stores, or otherwise, has an import- | Consinaye Remgage es) 

> 2 ' . : i . e 2 . 

1e — e — of New Orleans, than! ant bearing upon our destinies as a people in| “ But still I continued under my exercise, 

were the iree coloured. ; | this country: Therefore, | grievously weighed down, and bowed in my 
In Philadelphia, so far from burdening the : mi 


| Resolved, That it is the sincere desire of| spirit; wishing in the morning, would to God 


whites with the ne a ed this society, that ministers of the gospel and | it were evening, and in the evening longing 
city taxes, over and above the support Ol) others who have influence over persons so|for morning. So great was the horror I lay 


their own poor, furnish funds for the support | employed, should frequently, though kindly, | under, that I often wished I had never been 
of white paupers. One of the wealthiest me-| entreat them to cultivate, in their intercourse | born. 

chanics in that city, if not in the SR, 18 4 with their employers, an obliging disposition,| _“ But now it was not long before I came to 
coloured men. A committee of the Pennsyl-| and to discharge the duties assigned them | Witness some tenderness spring in my heart, 
vania legislature appointed, a few years since, | yi), scrupulous punctuality and Christian | that had been so long hard. I could ‘weep n 
to collect the statistics of the coloured people, | fidelity. | the sense of my lost and undone state; for as 
with a view to enactments preventing their | Resolved, That this society earnestly re-| yet } knew not where to look, or wait for the 
ingress into the state, surprised themselves | .ommend to teachers of youth, to instil into |2ppearance of Christ, although I had felt all 
and the legislature with a report of particu- |the minds of their juvenile charge, the love these inward workings and strivings. And 
lars, fully authorising their unexpected Con | of truth, principles of rigid honest?, habits of | And when I felt a little ease or comfort. I felt 
clusion, to wit,—that the coloured population | sobriety and industry, a sacred regard for the |it within, (where indeed was my grief and 
were an industrious and worthy class of in-| Sabbath day, and the injunctions of Chris-|Wound,) though not knowing that God was so 
habitants. All this in despite of the public | tianity—and thus prospectively to prepare | hear me, or who conveyed it to my soul. I 
prejudice and legal disabilities which tend to| them to fill up, honourably and religiously, the | thought that God was only in the heavens 
degrade and depress them. | stations they may be called upon to occupy. | ®bove the skies; for the Scriptures were asa 

Who can fail to commend the good sense, | Resolved, That while such a course of in- 


ble and Christi Sa eeie | sealed book to me, and I knew not that he 
the honourable and Christian principles which | + uction cannot but result in positive benefits| W@8 so near me, as by his light to let me 
dictated the following resolutions, passed | see the outgoings of my mind, and the very 


ae . fool 4 te in Phi |to the rising generation, it will procure for us , 7 
aloly at . meeting of coloured people 1D FAl-/ the favourable consideration of the intelligent thoughts and intents of my heart. However, 
ladelphia :— at times I felt a little warmth in my heart, 


teed. ‘That it ie the ei ‘sh g| and the magnanimous—and what is Ee : 
Resolve ‘ at it is the sincere wish o | parably more valuable, the favour and protec- and a breathing to God on this wise: “ Oh! 
this society, that as our young people of both 





| tion of Him, who is mighty to save and strong Lord, make me one of thy fold, a sheep of 
sexes have, for the most part, both the op-| 1, deliver. r, | thy pasture.” ‘These cries to God, and little 
portunity and the power, they should earnestly | else, passed through my heart, for many 
and strenuously exert themselves in their lei- | ON PEACE AND TEMPERANCE. months, for that was the first good desire that 
sure hours, especia!ly during long witer evens, Resolved, That the principles of peace and| he begot in me, after he led me through judg- 
ings, in supplying the deficiencies of an early | non-resistance ought to be practised under all | ment for sin. Then the light, or good Spirit 
and irregular education ; and thereby qualify | circumstances by every lover of religion and | of Christ, which is all one, let me see plainly 
themselves for extended usefulness in the cir-| good order. that I was not in society with his flock : there- 
cles in which they move. Resolved, That we recommend to our tem-| fore the cry remained, ‘ Lord, make me one 

Resolved, That in the prosecution of so! perance societies, to adopt .ke principle of| of thy fold, a sheep of thy pasture ;’ for as 
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yet I did not see who they were, nor where | for some time, and tried various cruel expe- 
they were folded. dients to induce her to leave the Quakers, but 

“ But as I continued thus exercised, the | she was unmoved by all they could do; till at 
Lord was pleased to discover to me his peo- | length they were both brought “ to a sense of 
ple, after many mournful nights and days. | their error.” She thus speaks of their change : | 
But indeed it was a great cross to me, and | “ Now it was not long before the Lord brought | 
great sufferings I went through, before I could |them both to a sense of their error; for the} 
submit to be counted ‘a fool amongst the peo- | next time they met, my father-in-law told my 





oy ; 
ple of God,’ with whom now I have true unity, | husband, that he was very sorry for what he | 


and I bless God for the privilege. 

“ But if any should question, and say, ‘ How 
camest thou to have these people discovered 
to thee by the Lord, as thou sayest?’? Truly 
friend, I give thee this answer, and in much 
simplicity and integrity of heart. As I con- 
tinued under the aforesaid exercise, it fre- 
quently ran through my mind, ‘Go to the 
Quakers,’ and as intelligible it was to my un- 
derstanding, as if I had heard an outward 
voice. But I was not hasty to give up to that 
motion, fearing and doubting, lest it should 
be the enemy of my soul, to deceive and be- 
guile me, and lead me into errors; and so I 
continued going to the public worship of the 
church of England. At last no peace nor 
comfort could I find there, but still the voice 
followed me, ‘ Go to the Quakers ;’ but I still 
lingered for the aforesaid reasons.” 

It being reported that she had turned Qua- 
ker, she met with many and various trials 
from her relatives and former friends. Even 
her husband, who had been so affectionate to 
her, now “grew very unkind, and his love 
turned into hatred and contempt. This,” she 
says, “ was very hard for me to bear from one 
whom I so dearly loved; but it seemed good 


. . | 
to the Lord so to suffer it, to try me whether | 


I loved any thing better than himself.” “ Many 
a sore exercise the Lord suffered him to in- 
flict upon me, which were as wormwood and 
gall to me, for the time they lasted. I re- 
ceived them as from the Lord’s hand in kind- 
ness, to try how constant 1 would be in my 
dependence upon him alone, when all in this 
world, that were near and dear to me, were 
turned against me: yea, father and mother, 


i had said and done to me, and that he would | 
| never do so more; neither indeed did he, but | 
‘ever after was very loving and moderate to| 
|me. And such an impression was made upon | 
(him, that he became very moderate and re- | 
|spectful to all Friends with whom he con-| 
'versed. Afterwards my dear husband’s love | 
| returned, and he continued to his life’s end a/| 
| loving and tender husband, and an indulgent | 
| father to our children: and through the Lord’s| 
| goodness to him, he was convinced that it was | 
the truth for which I suffered. And I do be- 
‘lieve he died in the faith, and is at rest with 
| his God; for which, and all his mercies, let 
jall that is within me give him the praise. | 
| “And now, having been made an experi-| 
| mental witness of the dealings of the Lord, | 
) and having passed through several states, it| 
pleased the Lord to make me instrumental in 
|his hand, to speak a word in season, both in 
public and private, to others; and in my obe- 
idience to the motion of the Spirit of God, I | 
| found peace and strength, and encouragement | 
| to persevere. 
*“* But I may first make a little observation | 
upon the deceitful spirit by which John Ber-| 
| row, the priest of the parish of Watford, was | 
led, which I beheld, to my grief and sorrow, | 
insomuch that I felt a concern seize upon my | 
spirit, to go and reprove him publicly in his) 
worship house, for his false accusations—as | 
that the Quakers denied the Scriptures, and | 
the resurrection, and the man Christ Jesus, 
| that died without the gates of Jerusalem ; and 
‘that they only believed in a Christ within| 
| them ; and for his going about from house ad 
| house, to discourage well-inclined people from | 











servant, Francis Stamper, to this town to- 
morrow, then I shall be confirmed.’ I had 
not as yet told any body what I had to do, 
and it pleased the Lord to grant me my re- 
quest. The morrow came, which was the 
8ist of the eighth month, 1696; the meeting 
time came, and Friends were going, and Fran- 
cis was not yet come; but I had faith to be- 
As I was going to meeting 
with some Friends, | said to them that I would 
go back, and tarry for Francis Stamper; where- 
at the Friends smiled, because he was but late- 
ly come home from a long journey. I waited 
but a little time before he came, and soon after 
he went into a friend’s house. I well remem- 
ber his words : ‘Oh! how hath my spirit been 
dragged hither: I was late last night at Lon- 
don, but must go to Southgate.’ There he 
had a country-house, and the watch was set 
when he came out of London. His words I 
took good notice of, but I said nothing to him 


lieve he would. 


of my concern, till after meeting ; when com- 
_ing to a friend’s house, I told him what I had 
to do, and [ asked him if he would go with 


me. ‘To which he answered, after weighing 
the thing in himself, ‘I may go with thee.’ 
And in the afternoon we went to the steeple- 


| house, and sat down in the alley against the 


priest, and waited till he had done his sermon 
and prayer. Then I stood up, and said to the 
priest, ‘ Neighbour Berrow, I have a question 
to ask thee, and I do desire thee and this as- 


| sembly to hear me;’ but he would not, and 


hastened out, without hearing what I had to 
say. Seeing him go so hastily away, I ap- 
plied myself to the people, and said: ‘ John 
Berrow came to me and said, that the Qua- 
kers would tell me that I must deny the man 
Christ Jesus, that died without the gates of 
Jerusalem, and that I must believe only in a 
Christ that was within me.’ And I bore this 
testimony to all present at that assembly, say- 
ing, ‘ We do own the Scriptures ; and do sav, 
and believe, that there is no other name given 
under heaven, whereby any can be saved, but 
the name of Jesus Christ, that died without 


brothers and sisters; but nothing came so| going to a Quaker’s meeting. For he found| the gates of Jerusalem, and was buried, and 


near me as my husband. 


| the people declining from him; as at that time | 


rose again the third day, and now sitteth at 


** The priest of the parish, whose name was|a good thing was stirring among them, and | the right hand of God, glorified with the same 
John Berrow, came to give me a visit. Among| many were enquiring after the kingdom of| glory which he had with the Father before 


the rest of his discourse and reasonings with 
me, he was so hardy as to venture to tell me, 


| heaven. 
| . 
| For these reasons, I found a great con. | 


the world began.” Then I stopped, and Fran- 
cis Stamper stood up, and would have said 


that the Quakers denied the Scriptures, and | cern upon my spirit, that the way of the Lord, | something to the people, by way of adviee ; 
the resurrection, and the man Christ Jesus,| or his people, might not be misrepresented,| but one of the ¢hurchwardens, with some 
that died without the gates of Jerusalem ; and | and that the honest enquirer might not be| others, came and compelled us both to go out. 


that they only believed in a Christ that was 


turned out of the way. As this had rested | 


But I stepped upon one of the seats, and ae- 


in them. ‘To which I answered, No, they do| long and weightily upon my spirit, I often| quainted the people, that we should have a 


not say so, nor preach such doctrine.. To 
which he replied, ‘ It may not be yet, till they 
have got you. You do not discern the hook, 


‘cried to the Lord, to enable me faithfully to| 
| discharge that which I saw he required at my | 
‘hand. Indeed, as the concern was weighty, I 


meeting that evening at our meeting-house, 
where all that were so inclined might come ; 
and blessed be God, a large and good meet- 


or the pill that is gilded: it is a dangerous | was not forward, lest I should be found to run) ing it was, where the glorious presence of the 
doctrine they hold, and damnable heresy they | before I was sent ; therefore I waited patient-| Most High was with us, and amongst us. And 


are in.’ 


To which I only replied, ‘If they | ly to be fully satisfied in the matter, not only good service for his God had that faithful 


deny Christ, I never will be a Quaker ;’ and/a day, or a week, but many months; and then,| servant, Francis Stamper, that evening; as 


so he went his way. 


both of body and mind, in searching the Scrip- 
tures, and comparing their doctrine and prin- 
ciples therewith, I found him to be a false 
accuser.” 

Several of her persecutors were removed 
by death soon after, but her husband and 
father-in-law continued very bitter against her 


up, begging the Lord to be with me, and to} 
give me a full mission for so weighty a ser- 
vice. It pleased the Lord to confirm me in 
it several ways ; notwithstanding, as poor Gi- 
deon of old, I presumed to prove and try the 
Lord once more. So I said in my heart, ‘Oh, 
Lord! if thou wilt be pleased to send thy 


And after much labour! as my concern grew heavier upon me, I gave| also at many other times here, and in these 


parts, where a great openness was among the 
people, and many were convinced. In a fresh 
and lively remembrance of this faithful ser- 
vant of the Lord, a testimony springs in my 
heart to leave behind me. 

‘“* He was a man given up in his day, faith- 
ful to his God; and ran to and fro on the 
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earth for God’s honour and the good of souls ; | Our vileness, and the rudest savage turn 


rising early, and lying down late. Industri- 
ous he was in God’s vineyard and harvest- 
field, for the Lord had made him a skilful and 
laborious workman, and a valiant soldier, who 
feared not the great and potent adversary. 
Eminent was that glory, which did attend this 
man of God, my friend and brother.” 


(To be continued.) 


The tongues of ducks, I learned to-day, 
are among the dainties of Chinese epicures. 
In one of the lanes running westward from 
Leuenhing keae, there is a shop containing 
a great variety of live fowls, besides several 
species of dried ones, for sale. One article 
puzzled me much; and by enquiry, I found 
it to be nothing more nor less than a string 
of dried tongues, obtained from ducks. They 


And point, with taunting finger, to the spot 
Whereon thou standest ; that all men may blot 
Our name with its deserved taint, and spurn 
Oar vaunting laws of justice with the heel 
Of low contumely ; that every peal 
Of triumph, may be answer’d with a shout 
Of biting mockery ; and our starry flag, 
Our glorious banner! may, dishonour’d, drag 
Its proud folds in the dust, or only flout 
The gales of heaven, to be a broader mark 
For scorn to spit at—oh, thou depot dark, 
Where souls and human limbs are meted out, 


In fiendish traffic :—no! those weeping ones 
Have done no evil—bat their brother’s hand, 
Hath rudely burst the sacred household band, 
And given, with heart more flinty than thy stones, 
His victims to thy keeping, and thy chains, 
Till he hath sold them !—they within whose veins 
lood like his own is coursing, and whose moans 
Are torn from hearts as deathless as his own! 
And there thou stand’st!—where Freedom’s altar 
stone 


were stretched out to the utmost length, re-| Is darken’d by thy shadows,—and the cry, 


sembling awls in shape, and hardened almost 
to the firmness of iron.—Chinese Repository. 





WASHINGTON CITY PRISON. 
BY ELIZABETH M. CHANDLER. 


Thou dark and drear and melancholy pile! 
Who seemest, like a guilty penitent, 

To brood o’er horrors in thy bosom pent, 

Until the sunbeams that around thee smile, 
And the glad breath of heaven, have become 
A hatred and a mockery to thy gloom— 

Stern fubric! I'll commune with thee awhile! 
And from thy hollow echoes, and the gale 
That moans round thy dark cells, win back the tale 

Of thy past history ;—give thy stones a tongue, 
And bid them answer me, and let the sighs 
That round thy walls so heavily arise, 

Be vocal, and declare from whence they sprung ; 
And by what passion of intense despair— 
What aching throb of life-consuming care, 

From the torn heart of anguish they were wrung. 


Receptacle of guilt! hath guilt, alone, 
Stain’d with its falling tears thy foot-worn floor, 
When the harsh echo of the closing door 

Hath died upon the ear, and flinging prone 
His form upon the earth, thy chilling gloom 
Seem'd to the wretch the sentence of his doom— 

Say, bear’st thou witness to no heart-wrung groan, 
Resting from sinless bosoms, whom the hand 
Of tyrant power hath sever’d from the band 

Of the earth’s holiest and dearest things, 
And thrust amidst thy darkness? Speak ! declare 
If only the rude felon’s curse and prayer, 

Mix’'d with wild wail and wilder laughter rings 
Within those dreary walls !—or if there be 
No spirit fainting there with agony, 

That not from their own crimes, but foul oppression 

springs. 


Ha! am I answer’d ?— in that startling cry, 
Bursting from some wild breast, with anguish riven, 
And rising up to register in heaven 
Its blighting tale of outrage—the reply 
Was heard distinctly terrible—It sprung 
From a sad household group, who wildly clung 
Together, in their frantic agony, 
Till they were torn by savage hands apart, 
Fond arms from twining arms, and heart from heart, 
Never to meet again! what had they done, 
Thou tool of avarice and tyranny !— 
That they should thus be given o'er to thee, 
And thy guilt-haunted cells ?—were sire and son, 
Mother and babe, all partners in one crime, 
As dreadful as the fate that through all time, 
Clings to them with a grasp they may not shun? 


No !—let the tale be spoken, though it burn 
The cheek with shame to breathe it—let it go 
Forth on the winds, that the wide globe may know 





That thrills so fearfully upon the air, 

With its wild tale of anguish and despair, 
Blends with the peans that are swelling high, 

To do her homage !—I have sometimes felt 

As I could hate my country for her guilt,— 
Until in bitter tears the mood went by. 


—— 
Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 


SURE THE ROSE IS LIKE A SIGH. 


COMPOSED BY A BLIND CHILD. 


If this delicious, grateful flower, 
Which blooms but for a little hour, 
Should to the sight as lovely be, 

As from its fragrance seems to me, 
A sigh must then its colour show, 
For that’s the softest joy I know. 
And sure the rose is like a sigh, 
Just born to soothe, and then to die. 


My father, when our fortune smiled, 

With jewels decked his sightless child, 
Their glittering worth the world might see, 
But ah! they shed no sweets for me! 

Still, as the present failed to charm, 

The trickling drops bedewed my arm; 

And sure the gem to me most dear 

Was a kind father’s pitying tear. 


A Severe Reproof.—A young clergyman having, in 
the presence of Dr. Purr, stated that he would believe 
nothing that he could not understand; “ Then,” said 
the doctor, “ your creed will be the shortest of any 
man’s I know.” 
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In one of our late numbers the subject of 
slavery and the slave trade in the federal dis- 
trict was adverted to, in connection with some 
astounding facts. It is important that this 
topic should be often stirred, as also that of 
the internal traffic in human flesh in general, 
as now carried on, with all its atrocious ac- 
companiments, to a great extent between the 
southern and southwestern states. The fol- 
lowing we quote from a late paper :— 

“ Extent of the Internal Slave Trade.—At 
the recent annual meeting of the New York 
State Anti-Slavery Society, an able address 
was read by Alvan Stewart, Esq., of Utica, 


which put the number of slaves this year car- 
ried from the slave-raising states by the ac- 
cursed traffic, at 150,000. This great num- 
ber, shocking as it may seem, is probably not 
beyond the truth. The Virginia Times, a 
paper which ought to know, and which has 
no motive to overrate, makes the following 
statement :—‘ We have heard intelligent men 
estimate the number of slaves exported from 
Virginia within the last twelve months at 
120,000—each slave averaging at least $600, 
making an aggregate of $72,000,000. Of the 
number of slaves exported, not more than one 
third have been sold, (the others having been 
carried by their owners, who have removed,) 
which would leave in the state the sum of 
$24,000,000 arising from the sale of slaves.’ ” 

From an article in “The Patriot,” (a 
London newspaper,) of 26th of 9th month 
last, we extract the following :— 

“The Rev. Dr. J. Pye Smith, independent 
minister, of Homerton, Middlesex, has recent- 
ly administered the ordinance of Christian 
baptism to Elisha Bates, a member of the 
Society of Friends.” 

We commend to the attention of our read- 
ers the truly poetical stanzas, ‘“‘ Washington 
City Prison.” The whole is spirited, and the 
turn of thought at the conclusion, “I have 
sometimes felt,” &c., is admirable. 

Corrections.—In the article ‘“‘ Thoughts on 
attending a Funeral,” in No. 5, fifteenth line, 
for beings read a being. After “ object of,” 
in the last line but one, for conviction read 
contention. 


_Marniep, on third day, the th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, in New street, Geornce M. Haversticx, 
to Saran M. daughter of John S. Whitall, all of this 
city. 





at Wellsborough, Pa., on the 2d instant, 
Joszrn P. Morris, to Saran E. daughter of Samael 
W. Morris, of the former place. 








Diep, on the Ist instant, at his residence near Rah- 
way, Ricuarp Harrsnorne, in the 87th year of his 
age, a member of Rahway and Plainfield monthly 
meeting, and holding for many years the station of an 
elder. His mental faculties were preserved to him 
through the weight of years and infirmity, and during 
the last few weeks of his long and useful life, the pa- 
tience, firmness, and resignation with which he bore a 
painful and distressing illness were most exemplary ; 
and strengthened the faith of some who had the privi- 
lege of attending him. He said, repeatedly, he had no 
fear of death, but felt a firm unshaken belief that 
“There is a heaven of heavens above this sublunary 
world, where the righteous are received into everlast- 
ing rest; and that the Almighty would take him to 
himself in his own good time.” Though oppressed 
with disease, he exerted his feeble voice in beautiful 
admonition to those around him, repeating several 
times, “It is by grace ye are saved through faith that 
is not of yourselves, it is the giftof God.” A belief in the 
immediate superintending care of his heavenly Father, 
was a striking trait in his character, not only in his 
last illness, but for many years previous, and truly it 
may be said, he was mercifully favoured to experience 
the fulfilment of that gracious promise, “Lo! I am 
with you alway, even to the end.” 
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